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"ADOPTED" STUDENT THRIVES 


NEW YORK--At the age of 19, Andrea Mayne has much about 
herself in which to take pride. 


The office computer whiz for the U.S. Labor Department's New 
York Regional Administrator and a full-time first-semester 
college student, Mayne is also the mother of a three-year-old 
girl. 


Mayne began working there as a junior at A. Philip Randolph 
High School, the New York Labor Department's "adopted school." 
It is one of nine inner-city schools adopted by Labor Department 
offices in major cities. 


Through one-on-one tutorials, presentations about the best 
job prospects, interviewing techniques, workplace rights and 
office tours, Labor Department volunteers try to give 
disadvantaged minority youth like Mayne a sense of life's 
opportunities. 


The New York Adopt-A-School program includes hiring A. 
Philip Randolph students for summer jobs. Some, like Mayne, work 
out well enough to keep part-time jobs at the Labor Department 
during the school year. 


Mayne, who studied computer science as a high school 
student, quickly became the office soother of computer glitches. 


"She is literally our computer expert, in fact she taught 
me," says Ken Hamlett, state liaison advisor for the Labor 
Department's Employment Standards Administration. "We think 
she's incredibly talented. She's been a blessing." 


If Mayne is talented, she's equally hard working. She goes 
to work mornings, to college afternoons, home to fix dinner for 
her daughter in the evenings, and then studies until 2 in the 
morning. 


"I just do it," she says. 


Mayne will probably keep doing it the next few years in 
order to earn the two bachelor degrees she wants, one in business 
management and the other in computer science, allowing her 
greater career leeway. 
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Obviously, Mayne's success is due largely to her own 
discipline, but she appreciates the boost provided by the Adopt- 


A-School progran. 


"I'm grateful that the Labor Department let me stay here and 
get experience while I earn my degree," Mayne says. "Not only 
did it help me financially, but in the experience I needed for a 
job. There are a lot of homeless people in the world with 
degrees and diplomas who are unable to find work." 
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RTS ON WO R_DISPLACEME 


WASHINGTON--Displaced black workers have a lower rate of 
reemployment than white workers who have lost jobs, according to 
a survey by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


The percent of blacks who remained unemployed was 20.7, 
compared to 12.8 percent for whites. The percent of black men 
who remained unemployed was 21.5, while for whites it was 14.5. 
For black women, the rate was 19.5 percent, compared to 9.7 
percent for white women. 


Overall, the latest survey showed that, since the mid- 
1980's, fewer workers were displaced from their jobs and the 
reemployment rate among them was higher. 


The number of workers who had been displaced from jobs at which they 
had worked at least 3 years was 4.7 million in the most recent survey 
--January 1988--compared with 5.1 million in January 1984 and January 1986. 
Reemployment among displaced workers had risen to 71 percent. While most 
of the full-time workers were reemployed in jobs paying the same or more, 
44 percent had taken pay cuts. The proportion looking for work--14 
percent--was ‘lower in January 1988 than in the previous surveys. About 40 
percent of displaced workers in 1988 had lost factory jobs, down from about 
50 percent in both 1984 and 1986. 


All’ three surveys examined the situation of workers who had been 
displaced over the preceding 5-year period; therefore, the most recent one 
relates to January 1983-88. Displaced workers are those whose job losses 
stemmed from the closing or moving of plants or businesses, the elimination 
of individual jobs or complete shifts, or “slack work." For a more detailed 
description of the survey, which was sponsored by the Employment and 
Training Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor, see _ the 
Explanatory Note on page 3. 


During the January 1983-88 period, 9.7 million workers age 20 years 
and over lost jobs because of the factors listed above. However, many (3.5 
million) had been at their jobs for only short periods when the loss 
occurred--l year or less. In order to focus on workers with firmer ties to 
their jobs, the data presented here relate only to the 4.7 million who had 
at least 3 years of tenure on their lost jobs. 
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Proportion Reemployed 


Seventy-one percent of the workers classified as displaced were 
employed again in January 1988. This reemployment rate was 
significantly higher than the rates of 67 and 60 percent found, 
respectively, in 1986 and 1984. The proportion looking for work, 14 
percent in January 1988, was down from 18 percent in 1986 and 25 percent in 
1984, All three surveys found'that about 15 percent. of the displaced had 
left the labor force--opting, at the time, for additional schooling, home 
activities, retirement, etc. 


Reasons for Job Loss 


About three-fifths of the displaced workers had lost their jobs 
because of the closing or- moving of their plant or business. Just over a 
quarter cited “slack work" as the reason. The remainder; 15 percent, 
reported that their positions or shifts had been abolished. 


Advance Notice 


Nearly 6 out of 10 of the workers ‘who had become displaced had 
"expected a. layoff or received advance notice" of their impending release. 
However, only 2 out of 10 had received a written advance notice. Those who 
had received a written notice of their impending dismissals were slightly 
more likely to be reemployed when surveyed. 


Industry and Occupation of Lost Jobs 


While. displacements from manufacturing industries dominated the 
findings from the two previous surveys, they accounted for about 4 out of 
every 10 of the displaced found in January 1988. In all, workers who had 
lost jobs in manufacturing totaled 1.8 million in the most recent survey, 
compared with 2.5 million in 1986. While most other industry groups also 
showed declines from prior levels of displacement, there were a few 
industries, such as retail trade and finance, insurance, and real estate, 
that experienced increases in displacement. 


With the reduction in manufacturing displacement, there also was a 
shift in the occupational distribution of the displaced in the most recent 
survey, with fewer operators, fabricators, and laborers and. precision 
production, craft, and repair workers. In contrast, displacements had 
increased among managerial and professional speciality and technical, 
sales, and administrative support workers. 


Geographic Distribution 


The greatest concentration of displaced workers was found in the 
industrial midwestern states (East North Central division)--nearly 900,000. 
While most regions experienced declines from the displacement levels 
observed in January 1986, there also were two with substantial increases, 
namely the West South Central and the Mountain regions. About | out of 4 
displaced workers who had lost jobs in finance, insurance, and real estate 
were from the West South Central region, an area that has been heavily 
affected by the weakness in the energy field. 


-more- 
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Earnings on New Jobs 


Of the 3.2 million displaced workers who had found jobs as of January 
1988, about 2.6 million were in full-time wage and salary jobs both before 
and after the displacement. For all but about 230,000 of these persons, it 
was possible to compare weekly earnings on their new jobs with earnings on 
the jobs they had lost. Some 1.3 million of these workers (56 percent) 
reported earnings that (in current dollars) were . jual to or greater than 
those on the jobs formerly held. A t 28 percent had improved their 
earnings by 20 percent.or more. / slightly higher proportion (30 percent) 
lost 20 percent or more. 


A more detailed analysis of the data from this supplement, including 
topics not covered in this release, will be forthcoming in a Monthly Labor 
Review article. 
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G WELDING AND 
OSHA STUDY FINDS MOST WORKPLACE DEATHS INVOLVIN 
CUTTING OF METAL ARE DUE TO FAILURE TO FOLLOW CORRECT SAFETY, 


WORK PROCEDURES 


WASHINGTON -- Most workplace fatalities involving welding 
and cutting operations on metal result from failure to follow 
correct work or safety procedures, according to a study by the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) in the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


OSHA examined more than 200 welding and cutting-related deaths that 
occurred during the period from 1974 to 1985 and found that 80 percent 
resulted from the employee or employer not following designated work or safety 
procedures or from the lack of such procedures. 


Eleven percent of the fatalities were the result of malfunctioning or 
failed equipment or otherwise related to problems with the work facility or 
material. A small number-—4 percent-——vwre related to environmental 
conditions such as strong winds, excessively hot or cold air temperatures, or 
heavy precipitation. Five percent were due to other factors. 


The OSHA study pinpoints a number of problem situations in welding and 
cutting operations which resulted in deaths. Among them are: 


--Explosions and fires occurred when welding and cutting activities 
were performed on large storage tanks and other bins that contained or had 
contained flanmable/explosive substances such as fuels, asphalt and other 
combustibles. Inadequate or no precautions were taken before the work began. 


-~-Workers failed to follow proper safety procedures before welding-or 
cutting into drums, barrels and smaller containers that contained or had 
contained flammable/explosive materials. In many cases the top or bottam was 
being removed to convert a 55-gallon drum into a trash receptacle. 


—-Fires. or explosions resulted when welding and cutting took place in 
the vicinity of flammable or explosive materials, including vapors, which wre 


from.sources other than the objects being cut or welded and proper precautions 
were not followed. . 


—-Workers failed to take proper precautions while welding on 
tanker/trailer trucks which had contained or still contained oil or gasoline. 
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--Workers used torches to apply heat to melt, soften, thaw, unclog or 
remove combustible materials, resulting in fires and explosions. 


The study is another in a series using OSHA fatality/catastrophe 
investigation reports to provide information on how workplace deaths occur. 
Other studies have covered occupational fatalities related to: fixed 
machinery; scaffolds; ladders; roofs, ceilings and floors; oil/gas well 
drilling rigs; miscellaneous working surfaces; fires and explosions; 
lockout/tagout problems; grain handling; powered two-point suspension 
scaffolds and powered platforms; oil/gas well drilling and servicing; toxic 
and asphyxiating atmospheres in confined work spaces; and trenching and 
excavation. 


The purpose of these analyses is to provide information that 
_ highlights areas of interest for standards review and development, to aid in 
regulatory assessment, assist in training and educational programs and 
consultation programs, and help target compliance efforts. 


In the welding/cutting study, 164 of the 217 case files of fatality. 
investigations are included as representative case studies. Emp 
activity at the time of each incident is examined and standards cited which 
are directly related to the incident are summarized. 


Copies of the welding/cutting study, which is titled "Selected 
Occupational Fatalities Related to Welding and Cutting as Found in Reports of 
OSHA Fatality/Catastrophe Investigations," and carries NTIS Accession No. PB 
89-117527/AS, may be purchased for $28.95 paperbound or $6.95 in microfiche, 
and previous OSHA occupational fatality studies may be obtained fron: 


National Technical Information Service 
U.S. Department of Commerce 

5285 Port Royal Rd. 

Springfield, VA 22161 


Telephone Information (703) 487-4600 
Telephone Sales Desk (703) 487-4650 


# # # 
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DOL NEWS RELEASES AVAILABLE ON ELECTRONIC BULLETIN BOARD 


WASHINGTON -- U.S. Department of Labor news releases are now 
available 24-hours a day on an electronic bulletin board open to 
anyone with a computer, modem and communications software. 


By 11:00 a.m. EST each business day, the department's news 
releases (except for tabular data issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) will be posted on the electronic bulletin board. 
Users can call the bulletin board to view the text or copy it to 
their computer terminals. The service is free, although users 
must pay any toll for long-distance calls. ' 


To register for the bulletin board and to obtain a user's 
manual, please call Don Berry at (202) 523-7343. 


The electronic bulletin board will supplement, not replace, 
the department's traditional news release distribution systen. 
If the bulletin board is widely used, the department will 
consider expanding the types of information displayed on it. 


# # # 
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If companies hope to fill their labor needs, they will 
probably have to get more involved than ever before in training 
in order to expand the poo) of workers with the requisite skills, 
according to “Opportunity 2000," a new publication by the U.S. 
Labor Department. 















Of the 13 million disabled persons of working age in the 
United States, only 34 percent work full or part time, leaving 66 
percent, or almost 8 1/2 million, unemployed, according to 
"Opportunity 2000," a new publication by the U.S. Labor 
Department... Yet a poll of the unemployed disabled showed that 66 
percent wanted to work. 










A 1987 Harris poll reported that an overwhelming majority of 
managers of disabled employees gave them a good or excellent 
rating on their overall job performance, and that nearly all 
disabled employees did their jobs as well as or better than other 
employees in similar jobs. The poll is cited in "Opportunity 
2000," a new publication by the U.S. Labor Department. 


# # # 













Continued developments for the disabled in the computer and 
electronics fields-are creating opportunities for engineers, 
computer programmers and others involved in developing and 
testing equipment for disabled persons. According to 
"Opportunity 2000," a new publication by the U.S. Labor 
Department, several companies in these industries have already 
assigned employees with disabilities to develop and test 
specialized products for use in the workplace. 
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